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ABSTRACT 

Collaborative efforts between vocational education, 
the military services, and defense-related industries have been 
reviewed to meet-* the- defense preparedness needs. of the Nation. The 
U.-S. Department of Education has responded to 1;hese needs by -J 
establishing the Defense Rteprfedness Task Force, conveniag a Defense 
Preparedness Review Group, I and conducting the Vocational Education 
and Defense Preparedness Seminar. The Assistant Secretary for ( 
Vocational and Adult Education has proposed, the f ollowing federal . 
initiatives: identifying the need for defense-related training, 

I fostering training performance that yields increased productivity, 
disseminating the best research and demonstration products relating 
to defense preparedne'ss , improving data management for information 
dissemination, and encouraging information sharing with school 
personnel. Many military training needs 'are similar to those provided 
by vocational educa tion j n>the civilian sector. The partnership that 
the Department of DeTeTTSe has maintained with the civilian 
educational community in providing education for thf> nation's youth 
can be broadened in the are*a of vocational and technical education. 
Vocational educators need to continue to monitor state -and national , 
defense-related training developments and to share models of 

"training. Such efforts will assist them in developing stronger 
collaborative arrangements with* defense-related industries. (YLB) 
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DEFENSE PREPAREDNESS 
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The Nation's security is dependent on the'technical com- 
petencies of personnel in the Armed Forces and defense- 
related industries. The new thrust to increase defense pre- 
paredness, concomittant with the technological revolution, 
has expanded the responsibilities of the providers of techni- 
cal training Collaborative efforts between vocational educa- 
tion, theirftilitary services, and defense-related industries 
have been renewed to meet the defense preparedness needs 
of the Nation. * 



National Leadership for Defense Preparedness 



The U S 



D^tart 



ment of Education has responded to these 



needs follows: , 

• Establishing the Defense Preparedness Task Force in 
October 1981 

• Convening a Defense Preparedness Review Group 1 
representing industry, pujblic and proprietary postsec- 
ondary institutions, State educational agencies, t^ade - 
associations, and training specialists from the private 
sector on September 20, 1982 

• Conducting the Vocational Education and Defense 
Preparedness Seminar in September 1982 » 

• Replicating the above seminar at the American Voca-- 
tional Association convention in December 1*983 

• Conducting a regional Defense Preparedness Seminar 
by the Philadelphia Regional Office of the. Department 
of Education on March 18, 1983 

• Sponsoring a supplemental study at the National Cen- 
ter4lpr Research in Vocational Education featuring two 
National study tours-of- defense preparedness sites 
(Krause and Parker 1984) 



The Vocational Education and Defence Preparedness 
Seminar, conducted in 1982 under the sponsorship of the 
uTL Department of Defense and U.S. Department of Educa- 
'* tiojjwith the cooperation of the American Vocational Asso-^ 

ciation. had these major goals: to identify currently opera- 
, tional vocational education programs supporting defense 
preparedness, to describe the programs* origins and discuss 
means of repjicating them, an<J tor identify resource person- 

/v \ nel who could provide assistance in. developing similar 

l/S programs. 

The establishment of a permanent task force was prdposed 
.\. at thd National seminar. This task force would assist tye 
sT Department of Education in furthering the mission of the 
. O* Department of Defense in such areas as basic and voca- 
MJ tipnal education through Regional, State, and local etiuca- * 
Clonal agencies, fAnother function of the task force would be 
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to $Jraft an jnterag^npy agreement to prombte further actlvf- 
ties, programs, and projects on a regular basis (Bell 1902) 

The Assistant Secretary for Vocational and -Adult Education, 
U.*r Department of Education (^orthingtoo 1982). pro^ * 
posed the following Federal Initiatives: • * 

Identify the^need for defense-related training for 
occupationyrequiring training of 1 year or longer 
Foster training performance that yields increased 
productivity ^ < 

Dissertiinate the best products of research anrd dem- 
onstration relating to cfefehsb preparedness 
Improve data management to keep personnel informed 
of needs, trends, and developments in skilled shortage 
areps . , 

Encourage greater use and shaj^mj of information with 
school personnel relating to skilled trade shortages to 
increase student recruitment in those areas % 
Complete National assessment otyhis comprehensive 
is^ue 

Encourage the<replicatidn of these defense^related 
seminars V V* " 

He further suggested that actions to be taken by State and 
local agencies^night ihglude the following: 

Work With'key public and private official to foster 
development of industrial potential and technology 
Meet wi{h State economic development agencies to 
make certain they are updated on vocational achieve- 
ments and capabilities 

Conduct defertse preparedness seminars similar to the 
National model, at the state level or or^a regional basis 
Consult with industry and military installation repre- 
sentatives in designing new' training programs for 
emerging needs 

Distribute Information to industry concerning capabili- 
ties tot training » * * 
Ascertain whether or not fisting job vacancies iff 
defense indystrtes cfluld be addressed in new trailing 
programs • _ 

Create information networks for practitioners on 
defense preparedness topics 

Increase utilization of defense.contractor and military 
personnel as a meaf^ for improving instructional 
programs 



Compatibility of Military and Vocational Education 

While our armed services conduct much of their own train- 
ing, they do contract for a substantial amourjt of training 
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frofrj business,, industry, and educational institutions. -Some 
training is specific to the military, such as artillery eq dlp- 
ment maintenance; however, many military training needs \ 
are similar to tho^o provided by vocational education in the 
civilian sector (Bderrigter 1983)" Vhis is substantiated by the 
.fact that the Nattonal Center for Research in Vocational 
Education, under an agreement between the U.S. Depart- 
'■meiMS of Defense and Education, has been involved pince 
1975 m a project that identifies, acquires, selects, and dis- 
seminates military-developed technical (raining material 
applicable for use in civilian vocational and technical educa- 
tion programs Many of thb curriculum materials have direct 
applicability to the civilian sector (Chas'e 1980). 

* > v w 
in today's high-technojogy environment, ipcreased empha- 
sis is being placed on'the training of.resqrvists. Communica- 
tiori and cooperation between Reserve unjt cpmmanders- 
and riearby vocational^training institutions can help build 
unde/standing of mutual neects and requirements and pro- 
vide convenient/quality training opportunities (Morrow 
1983) 



information to* help key staff in State vocational agencies 
understand the need for preparing or upgrading skilled 
workers for their State's defense industrial base. Qnly a few 
State vocational education agencies participating in t/ie 
study have information about the size or diversity of f heir 
State's defense industrial base and others have no ideaYiow 
to get such information. The Congress and the U.S. 
Departments of Defense and Education have suggested that 
the defense industrial base is ailing and that the t public,yoca^ 
tional education systems bnd firms within'lhe defense indus 1 - 
trial base*should be closely collaborating to ensure the 
availability of skill training 

Vocational educators n f eed to continue Jo monitor State and 
National defense-related training developments and to share 
models oi trailing Such efforts will assist them in develop- 
ing stronger collaborative arrangements with defense- 
related industrtes 
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..(Military Tjr»ln»ng Needs 

The U S DepVtment of Defensp has maintained a partner- 
ship with the civiliaaeduefrtlonal community in providing 
education for thq/fation's youth. This partnership can tje 
broadened in the areaLOf wcatioflal dnd technical edu- 
cation Military training needs exist on a large scale, with 
over 2 million personnel in the active Armed Forces and . 
over 350.000 more recruited per, year. liVaddition, over 1 
90.00(t reservists and Natlpnal duard enlist each year. 
Therefore, about 124,000 are ih specialized skill training at 
any given time, reqiAng 47.000 military and 7.000 civilian 
employee^to cond!^ trahning at 80 locations. Specialized 
skill training, the military tefm for vocational education, is 
-actually broader than vocational education in that it 
includes training in, combat skills that do not have ^civilian 
counterpart Specialized skilMraining has two parts, initial 
training and progression training. Initial training develops 
apprentices who can go to units and complete training op 
the^job' Progression training is given to career military per- 
sonnel and is designed to upgrade skitls or prepare person- 
nel for'supuryisory positlpns (Tucker 1982). 



Vocation*! Education and Deftnte-related Industries 



The opportunities for collaborative effortaJMt 



itween institu- 
tions delivering vpcational education and^rense industries 
are unnn\it§d The vocational-technical training capacity of» 
this Nation can be used for specialized training far active 
military personnel. Reserve forces, and civilian employees. 
Vocational and technical education represents an existing 
capacity that is already responsive to specific training 
needed by defense-related industries, but neecJs to be , 

* expanded (Bottoms 1982). 

A recent study conducted at the National Center.for 

* Research in Vocational Education (Starr 1984) indicates that 
there is still a need to promote the collaboration of vtoca- 

- tional education and dpfen$e-related industries. This study 
indicates that only a fewState vocational education agen- 
cies support either .customized training or regular institu- 
tional programs specifically to meet the needs of firms 
doing defense worK^There appetars to be an absence of 
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